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Griginal Communications. 


ST. GEORGE'S, LONDON. 


Txis Roman-catholic church is now erect- 
ing in St. George’s Fields, nearly opposite 
Bedlam ; it is to be built by subscription ; 
the tower or spire, however, will not be 
commenced till the subscription is com- 
pleted. The width of the nave is 28 feet, 
the aisles 18 feet; and the length, exclu- 
sive of chancel and tower, 160 feet; the 
chancel will be 43 feet in depth, with stalls 
on either side, and the side chapel 20 feet. 
The great chancel window will be filled 
, with the genealogy of our Lord on the root 
of Jesse, in rich stained glass, the gift of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury; and every detail 
of the building will be carried out in the 
style of the time of Edward III. A great 
part of the church will be left open, with- 
out seats, and three thousand persons may 
be easily accommodated on the floor. No 
galleries of any description will be intro- 
duced, but all the internal arrangements 
will be strictly a revival of those which 
were anciently to be found in the large 
parochial churches of England. ‘The priest 
will be the Rev. Mr. Doyle, of Temple 
House, St. George’s Fields. 


A FAMILIAR DESCRIPTION OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, AND ITS CONTENTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of ‘‘A Natural History of Quadrupeds,”’ Sc. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


Tue Cases which now remain to be noticed 
contain various articles from the west coast 
of North America and the South Seas; and 
the greater number are presents from Sir 
Joseph Banks ; the celebrated Captain James 
Cook ; and Mr. Archibald Menzies. Figures 
of many of them may he seen in Cook’s 
Voyages. 

Case XI.—The articles in this case are 
from the north-west coast of America. 
They consist of fishing-tackle from Nootka 
Sound and Oonalashka, as harpoons, lines 
made of sinews, and some of a species of 
sea-weed ; (Fucus ;) and waterproof fishing- 
jackets, made of the whale’s intestines; 
models of fishing-boats, &c. Here are also, 
from Nootka and QOonalashka, several 
wooden caps, bearing representations of 
the heads of beasts ; among them we recog- 
nise the figure of the polar bear’s head; 
here is also a bird’s head made of wood, 
ornamented with feathers, &c.; a wooden 
coat of armour; figures of birds, made of 
wood, hollow, and containing stones, used 
as rattles. 

Case XII.—Here are knives, spoons, and 
various other domestic utensils from the 
same part of the coast of America. The 
table-service only wants to be laid, and one 


might begin one’s repast. Plenty of bowls 
and dishes are before us; one of them is 
the very image of a Yorkshire-pudding dish, 
and makes one’s mouth water to look at it. 
There is bread ready for you,—bread made 
of the root of the cassava plant, (Jatropa,) 
called also the edible-rooted physic-nut, 
and by the Brazilians, mandioc. In an en- 
tertaining little volume entitled, Vegetable 
Substances used for Food, (London, 1832,) 
you will find an account of this plant, of 
which there are nine species, but two only 
are cultivated for human sustenance—viz., 
the bitter cassava (Jatropa manihot) and 
the sweet cassava (J. janipha). 

The native region of both species is 
supposed to be South America, although 
the plants are met with in North Ame- 
rica. Their roots are made into bread, 
which we are told “ is palatable and whole- 
some; and although its taste may be 
thought somewhat harsh by persons accus- 
tomed to soft fermented bread made from 
wheaten flour, cassava bread has its ad- 
mirers, and is in such high repute by those 
who have been accustomed to its use, as to 
be frequently procured at some expense 
and trouble by Creole families who have 
transferred their residence to Europe. The 
tubers of the root are spindle-shaped, much 
like parsnips in appearance ; they are gene- 
rally about fourteen or fifteen inches long, 
and four or five inches thick at the middle. 
When first dug up they are washed clean ; 
the rind, which is of a dark colour, is then 
peeled off, and the root is ground or grated. 
In Brazil, where the preparation of mandioc 
is carried on to a larger extent than in any 
other place, many persons are employed 
together in peeling the roots, which are then 
applied to and pressed against the face of a 
wheel, which is revolved with great rapidity, 
and in this manner they are ground, a 
trough being placed beneath the wheel to 
receive the pulp. The next process is that 
of expressing the poisonous juice, which is 
effected by placing the pulp in bags, and 
subjecting it to the action of a press. All 
that is then necessary is the baking, which 
is done ona hot iron hearth. The pulp be- 
ing placed on this, forms itself into a very 
thin cake, similar in form to a pancake, and 
fifteen inches or more in diameter. During 
the period occupied in this baking, the cake 
is kept constantly in motion to prevent its 
being partially burnt ; and as soon as it is 
crisp, it is removed from the fire. When 
the cake is sufficiently cool it is quite fit 
for use; and if kept in a dry situation, it 
will remain good a very long period. 
* * * Stedman tells us that the abori- 
gines of Guiana, among whom the root of 
the bitter cassava (which species in its na- 
tural state is highly poisonous) furnishes 
the principal supply of bread, first grind 
the root on a rough stone, and then, for the 
purpose of separating the poisonous juice, 
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prepare a curious kind of press, out of reeds; 
which being disposed in the form of a long 
tube, and secured at bottom, the ground 
pulp is introduced, and the press being sus- 
pended to a tree, a heavy stone or log of 
wood is fixed to the bottom, the weight of 
which draws the tube gradually together, 
by which means the juice is squeezed 
through the interstices. Occasionally the 
juice is collected into a receptacle, and is 
then used for the poisoning of arrows. The 
baking process of these inhabitants of the 
woods is similar to that already described, 
with this only difference, that, having no 
iron plates, their cooking is performed upon 
heated stones. The roots of the sweet cas- 
sava, which species is not at all poisonous, 
are eaten by the aborigines, after roasting 
them in hot ashes, and without submitting 
them to the previous processes of grinding 
and of expressing the juice. 

In the case before us there is also an 
unprepared piece of the cassava root. We 
also observe some warlike implements, and 
various tools, clubs, adzes, &c., patoo-pa- 
toos of wood and bone, &c., a screen made 
of an eagle’s feathers. From Nootka and 
Oonalashka we have a fine assortment of 
combs and variously-shaped and coloured 
caps, some of the latter with representations 
of the whale fishery. 

Case XIII. contains some baskets, mats, 
&c., made in various parts of the west coast 
of North America. Here is some of the 
inner bark of the white cedar or white cy- 
press (Cupressus thyoides) in its different 
stages of preparation, for making mats, 
dresses, &c. Before us is a garment made 
a bark by the natives of Banks’s Is- 


Case XIV.—In this case we see speci- 
mens of sculpture, imitations of the human 
figure, masks, &c. Some of them are the 
most ugly patterns of the human face we 
have seen; others represent very droll 
actions and are irresistibly laughable, espe- 
cially one which hangs against the wall. 
Two of the figures represent mothers nurs- 
lng their babies (rather lanky samples), and 
feeling whether their “toothy pegs” are 
cutting their “dear little gums,” as a nurse 
would express it. Another parent has her 
baby in a cradle on her lap, while a neigh- 
bouring mother carries her baby on her 


Cases XV. & XVI.— Here are some 
winter and summer Otaheite dresses, made 
of the bark of the paper mulberry (Brousson- 
eta papyrifera) and variously dyed; a 
mourning dress; an elegant breast-plate, 
made of feathers, shells, &c., used in war. 

Case XVIL— The specimens in this 


case are from Otaheite. They comprise 
basket-work, cordage, coarse mats for sails, 
&c., ornamental mats, made of a kind of 
» and an apron to dance in, &c. 
Case XVIII. contains more articles 
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from Otaheite, among which we see fishing 
implements; various utensils made of a 
basaltic stone; rasps, made of shagreen ; 
adzes, formed of a kind of jade called axe- 
stone; a planting spade, made of the frag- 
ment of a shield; various hatchets, hooks, 
wooden bludgeons, wooden pillows; a cloth- 
beater; calabash for water; plaited hair; 
tatooing instruments (very pleasant to con- 
template), nose flutes, binding for flutes, 
and the cream-nut fibre of which it is made, 
and a dried bread-fruit. What the cassava 
bread tastes like I only know by report, 
but the bread fruit I have several times 
eaten in England, and can testify to its 
pleasant flavour. In 1688, Captain Dam- 
pier gave the civilized world the first ac- 
count of the valuable tree that furnishes 
bread to many thousands abroad. “ The 
bread fruit,” he tells us, “ grows on a large 
tree, as big and high as our largest apple- 
trees; it hath a spreading head, full of 
branches and dark leaves. The fruit grows 
on the boughs like apples; it is as big as 
a penny loaf when wheat is at five shillings 
the bushel; it is of around shape, and hath 
a thick, tough rind. When the fruit is ripe 
it is yellow and soft, and the taste is sweet 
and pleasant. The natives of Guam use it 
for bread. Théy gather it when full- 
grown, while it is green and hard; then 
they bake it in an oven, which scorcheth 
the rind, and maketh it black; but they 
scrape off the outside black crust, and there 
remains a tender thin crust; and the inside 
is soft, tender, and white, like the crumb of 
a penny loaf. There is neither seed nor 
stone in the inside, but all of a pure sub- 
stance, like bread. It must be eaten new; 
for if it be kept above twenty-four hours, 
it grows harsh and choky, but it is very 
pleasant before it is too stale. This fruit lasts 
in season eight months in the year; during 
which the natives eat no other sort of bread. 
I did never see this fruit anywhere but here. 
The natives told us that there is plenty of 
this fruit growing on the rest of the La- 
drone Islands; and I did never hear of it 
anywhere else.” 

In the island of Otaheite, and in other 
places, where the bread fruit is the chief 
support of the natives, there are, as is the 
case with cultivated fruits in all countries, 
many varieties; only two, however, are 
very different from each other—viz., that 
which contains seeds in the fruit, and that 
which contains none. The seedless sort, 
noticed by Dampier, has probably been pro- 
duced by cultivation, and is the one grown in 
the South Sea Islands. It was originally 
found only there ; and the tree was not in 
much repute till these islands were disco- 
vered. The variety with seeds is much in- 
ferior to the seedless variety, being more 
fibrous, containing less farina, and is not so 
pleasant to the taste ; it is, therefore, not cul- 
tivated, though in time of need it is roasted 
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and eaten. Byron, in one of his poems, 

speaks of — 

“The bread tree, which, without the plough- 
share, yields 

The unreap’d harvest of unfurrow’d fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 

Without a furnace in unpurchased groves, 

And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 

A priceless market for the gathering guest.” 

Cases XIX. and XX. contain various 
specimens from the Sandwich Islands, among 
which may be particularized a sword-like 
spear, beset with sharks’ teeth, and pre- 
sented by that much-beloved man, the Duke 
of Sussex ; some large cloaks, aprons, hel- 
mets, hats, and distorted human figures, 
&c., made of feathers. Some of these figures 
would make good scare-crows and Guy 
Fawkes. 

Case XXI.—The specimens in this case 
are from the same parts as those in the 
preceding. They are, mats and cloths, 
cordage, slings, cloth-beaters, hair for orna- 
mental head-dresses, fishing-hooks made of 
bones and shells, curious saws made of 
sharks teeth, and gorgets made of red seeds. 

Cas—E XXII.—Here are more speci- 
mens from the Sandwich Islands—namely, 
bracelets made of boars’ tusks, and of tor- 
toise-shell; articles of ornament made of 
shells and seeds, &c.; necklaces; coverings 
for the legs, composed of shells, teeth, and 
seeds, and worn by dancers; circular plates 
of a black slaty stone, which, when wetted, 
are used as mirrors, quoits, weights, &c. 
The remaining specimens in this case are 
chiefly from the Marquesas, and consist of 
wooden bowls, supported by carvings of 
grotesque figures ; one specimen is a double 
bowl, the two cavities being united by a 
stooping figure ; fans, small cloaks, a head- 
dress, and other ornaments made of red 
feathers, and a specimen of the little bird, a 
species of tree-creeper, (Certhia vestiaria,) 
from which the feathers are obtained. 

Cases XXIII. and XXIV. are devoted 
to articles from the Friendly Islands. We 
have here specimens of cloth, matting, and 
cordage, plain and ornamented basket-work, 
various pouches, and a dancing-dress made 
of the fibres of the bark of cocoa-nuts; 
fishing implements, hooks, and various nets; 
models of canoes; tattooing apparatus; 
rasps ; necklaces made of shells, seeds, &c. ; 
combs, bracelets, kernels of a nut, which, 
when burnt, yield a strong light; aprons, 
and other articles of attire, made of the 
thigh bones of small birds; a shuttle, fly- 
flaps, and flutes to be played with the breath 
from the nostrils, hence termed nasal flutes ; 
some earthen vessels, and some curiously 
carved wooden Cava bowls. 

Case XX V.—Here are various specimens 
of matting and cordage, mostly made of the 
New Zealand flax, (Phormium tenaz.) An 
account of this plant, its uses, and the mode 
of dressing it, illustrated by woodcuts, may 
be found in a small volume called The 
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New Zealanders, (London, 18380,) one of the 
most interesting and instructive books of 
the kind that I have ever read. We have 
also in the case before us various woven 
articles, fishing nets, belts, hooks, &c., from 
New Zealand. 

Case XXVI.—The same country has fur- 
nished us with the collection in this case, 
comprising necklaces and other articles of 
ornament, combs, warlike weapons, clubs, 
conchs used in war; saws, made of sharks’ 
teeth, for cutting up the bodies of slain 
enemies; musical pipes and other wind in- 
struments ; boat-scoops, and various wooden 
boxes, ornamented with carvings; but for 
pleasing specimens of carving in wood, pray 
let me introduce you to these three naked 
figures. One is a gentleman, and the other 
two are ladies. These figures create many 
a twitter among the visitors ; they have such 
a comical appearance. There are also in 
this case some carvings in bone, some boat- 
scoops, and a variety of tools. The most 
conspicuous object, however, is a woman’s 
bonnet, composed of thin slices of tortoise- 
shell, all sewed together by cords passing 
through holes that have been bored in the 
hard substance; the back of the article is 
decorated with portions of printed cotton. 
It is very large in the hold, and its shape 
is certainly not according to the present 
fashion. This patent invulnerable water- 


proof bonnet was not built by a Parisian, 
but by a native of Navigator’s Islands, and 
who wisely thought it best to make it sub- 
stantial; and there can be no doubt that it 
will last in the British Museum a much 
longer period than any lady everkepta straw 


one. For this interesting specimen we 
have to thank our present Queen, who con- 
fided it to the care of Sir Henry Ellis, 
A.D. 1841. Her Majesty’s pleasantries 
have been often recorded, but it is not ge- 
nerally known that when she put this bon- 
net on her head she gave her courtiers this 
double riddle: “« Why is this bonnet poet- 
ical? and why am I now more clever than 
any schoolmaster?” No one could guess 
why ; so her Majesty explained it thus— 
“ Because it is Shelley, and I have taught- 
a-shell.” The Prince laughed, and said he 
had half a mind to bonnet her for such 4 
riddle. 
(To be continued.) 





Le Feuilleton of Srench Literature. 


LE LION AMOUREUX; OR, THE PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF A GENERAL LOVER. 
(From the French of Frederic Soulié.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
LisE looked at the eau Marquis with 
attention, and her bosom heaved as he got 
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into his carriage, which soon afterwards 
rolled rapidly away from her. 

Seated in the coach beside her mother, 
she, for the first time since the morning, 
found herself at ease, and began to speak of 
the beautiful totlette that she had prepared 
for the ball. In the midst of the conver- 
sation, on putting her hand to her neck, she 
cried, 

“QO mamma! I have lost my medal. 
O dear! Odear! yes, I had it, I am sure.” 

“Perhaps,” her mother said, “you drop- 
ped it at the mayor’s, perhaps in the church, 
perhaps in the carriage.” 

“ Ah!” Lise exclaimed, “I hope it was 
not in that of the Marquis.” 

“ Why 2” the mother said ; “he will find 
it and bring it to us.” 

“Ts he coming again ?” 

“He promised he would,” the mother 
replied. 

Lise ceased speaking, and became pen- 
sive; she thought no longer of her hand- 
some gown, her pretty shoes, and her kid 
gloves; nor did she think of her beauty, 
nor of the effect that her appearance would 
produce in the ball-room; but she was of 
that age and of that character when sad 
thoughts are of short duration, for she had 
scarcely reached home before she threw 
aside her vague fears, crying, 

“ Ah! mais non! I intend being happy 
to-day.” 

And without further reflection she de- 
termined on amusing herself at the expense 
of the beau Marquis, for he was only a 
yous man, like those who were around 

er.” 


As for Sterny, as soon as he was alone, 
his resolution of returning began to shake. 
Notwithstanding the good opinion that he 
had of himself, he thought that there was 
very little chance of making a conquest of 
the charming Lise, for to-day could not, for 
him, bring a to-morrow. What excuse 
could he find, after the nuptials, to secure a 
reception at the feather-merchant’s ; and if 
he were shewn to the door, what a strange 
predicament would he be placed in. De- 
cidedly this enterprise was truly ridiculous, 
and it would be much better for him to 
write a note, begging to be excused, and to 
dine at the Café de Paris, instead of going 
to the Cadran Bleu, where the nuptial feast 
was to be held. 

While Sterny reasoned thus, the image 
of Lise was ever before his eyes ; and it was 
80 beautiful, so graceful, so full of charms. 
Who could describe the sweet thoughts that 
flushed across the mind of the lion, as he 
reflected on that rare beauty !—To excite 
her love for him, to take her from her 
family, to fight with one of her brothers, to 
be subjected to a lawsuit, to be publicly 
spoken of in the newspapers, to be con- 
demned for seduction by the courts and 
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pardoned by the people, to whom the mar- 
vellous beauty of the girl would plead a 
sufficient excuse for the committal of the 
crime, to gain in this conquest a renown 
which would vex and shame his companions 
—this appeared to him very tempting; but 
as soon as he had measured the obstacles 
and counted the difficulties, he banished 
the idea, not for its immorality, but be- 
cause he deemed it impossible to realize it. 
At length he had come to the resolution of 
remaining at home, and of abandoning the 
project, when he perceived, upon the oppo- 
site cushion, a gold medal, attached to a 
chain of plaited hair. He took it up, re- 
cognised it as the one that Lise had worn 
round her neck, and read the following 
inscription :— 
“ Ce qu'on veut on le peut.” 

“ Pardieu,” the lion said to himself, “ if 
this motto be true, I must succeed.” 

In a state of indecision he reached his 
own house, where he found five of his 
friends warmly discussing the unfairness of 
allowing government horses to compete 
in the races of the Champ-de-Mars. 

The arrival of Sterny put an end to the 
discussion. On his appearing, the tall 
dandy, Lingart, of whom we have previously 
spoken, cried, in burying his chin in his 
cravat, 

“ Ah! ah! M. Aymar.” 

“Eh bien!” Aymar de Rabut, the lion 
artiste said, “ I have lost.” 

“ How, in the devil’s name!” cried Mari- 
net, the son of the footman, “ do you make 
wagers with that tall job-stocker?—You 
are well aware of his instinct for mak- 
ing profitable bargains and wagers, and 
that if he is concerned in what appears a 
bad speculation, he is sure to come off the 
winner.” 

“Yes, it is true I am somewhat lucky,” 
Lingart said, screwing his mustachios in 
seeming contentment. 

“What is all this about?” Sterny de- 
manded. 

“Only,” Lingart said, “that we dine at 
the Rocher de Cancale, and that the dinner 
is to be at the expense of Aymar de Ra- 
but.” 

“You have laid a wager then?” Sterny 
said, pricking up his ears like a war-horse 
on hearing the sound of a trumpet. 

“ Yes,” Aymar de Rabut replied; “I do 
not know how it was, but for more than an 
hour I maintained that the iage would 
be tiresome to you, that you would be dis- 

with men, women, and children; 
and it turned out that it was I who wagered 
that you would allow yourself to be en- 
tangled by them, and that you would 
remain both to the dinner and ball. Lin- 
gart wagered that you would not stop, and 
that we should have you with us: to- 
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“ But I tell you,” Marinet cried, “that if 
you were going to sue Lingart for 100 louis, 
and he did not wish to pay them, he 
would prove to you, as clearly as two and 
two make four, that you owe him ten 
thousand francs.” 

“ Ah, bah!” Lingart exclaimed, “do you 
think it is so very clear that two and two 
make four ?” 

At this remark they all looked at each 
other, as if Lingart had been guilty of a 
piece of foolishness ; but he added, with an 
arrogance that surprised all parties, 

“ Well, have the kindness to prove to me 
that two and two do make four.” 

“This savours of buffoonery,” Marinet 
replied. 

“Well,” Lingart said, “if it be buffoonery, 
I will wager twenty-five louis that none of 
you can prove to me that two and two make 
four.” 

“ Pardieu,” said Aymar de Rabut, “ it 
does not require proving; that is, be- 
cause—” 

He stopped, and Lingart replied, with a 
triumphant air, 

“ Well! why is it?” 

He waited for an answer, and on not 
receiving one, said haughtily, 

“ Go and order our dinner, and—” 

“ And,” Sterny said, interrupting him, 
“let it be a splendid one; for it is Lingart 
who pays.” 

“How do you make that out?” said the 
speculator. 

“ Because Aymar has won. I return to 
dinner, and I intend stopping to the ball.” 

“You do so to make me lose,” Lingart 
said. 

At these words Sterny reflected, and 
replied, 

“1 annul the wager.” 

“ Why so?” demanded Lingart. 

“ Because when I entered,” Sterny re- 
plied, “I had not decided, nor do I know 
whether I should yet have done so,.if you 
had not spoken of the wager.” 

“And what has made you decide so 
suddenly ?” 

“ Nothing,” Sterny replied, “only I can- 
not do otherwise.” 

“Why so?” Lingart demanded. 

“ Ah!” Sterny replied, laughingly, “ this 
is as difficult to explain, as it is to prove 
that two and two make four.” 

“ Nevertheless, you at first doubted it.” 

“You are becoming tiresome, Lingart,” 
Sterny said, “‘ with your discussions.” 

“He is practising for the chamber of de- 
puties,” Marinet said, with a smile. 

Lingart, who had given 30,000 franes for 
three votes in the last election, bit his lips, 
shrugged his shoulders, and allowed the 
conversation to turn upon something else. 
At last a débutante of the opera became the 
object of conversation. Aymar spoke of the 
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beautiful form of her foot, the graceful form 
of her shoulders, while Marinet applauded 
the beautiful expression of her face, and the 
brightness of her eye. Sterny had seen 
her the previous evening, had admired her 
as much for her beauty as for her perform- 
ance ; but now that he drew a comparison 
between her and Lise, he saw nothing 
pretty in the former, while the latter filled 
him with delight. What would his com- 
panions say on seeing this paragon of per- 
fection? what would be their exclamations 
on seeing one so perfect in form, so natu- 
rally graceful? The feather-merchant’s 
daughter became every instant more beauti- 
ful in the eyes of Sterny, and by a strange 
freak of his mind, he began to repent of the 
idea he had formed of seducing her. Six 
o'clock struck; Sterny rose, bade his com- 
panions good night, and hurried to the 
Cadran Bleu. 

Love is a strange passion—sudden— irre- 
sistible—which strikes the heart at the sight 
of an unknown being—a strong passion, 
which penetrates the soul with imperceptible 
progression—a feeling which absorbs all 
others, which changes the dim eye to a 
bright one, the uncouth voice to the softest 
notes of music, which, in fact, blinds the en- 
amoured party, for he can see no imperfec- 
tions. 

When he entered, no one had arrived but 
the nouveau marié and M. Laloine, who 
were superintending the arrangements for 
the festival. Prosper wished M. Laloine to 
remain with the Marquis, but Sterny de- 
sired them not to stand on ceremony, but 
to pursue their affairs as if he were not 
present. Perhaps you may ask, Is it actually 
Léonce Sterny, a lion who knows well the 
advantages of arriving late, that comes 
before his hour, and sits down to table like 
a shopkeeper or a literary man, when in- 
vited td the houses of the rich? Indeed it 
is really Léonce Sterny, one of the most 
furious of his band. But do you know what 
he did in the host’s absence? He went to 
the table, read the tickets, in order to ascer- 
tain where his seat.was to be, and seeing that 
it was placed between that of Madame La- 
loine and another lady, unknown to him, he 
changed his for M. Tirlot’s, who had been 
destined to sit by the side of Lise. Picture 
to yourself the beau Marquis, trembling with 
fear, like a child when putting its finger in 
the pot of cream to taste if it be good, lest 
he should be discovered ; look at him turn- 
ing suddenly towards the wall, as the waiter 
enters, and admiring an old engraving of 
Eneas carrying his father Anchises ; then, 
as soon as the garcon disappears, finishing his 
expert maneuvre. He succeeded, however, 
and for some time was very uneasy about 
the trick which he had played. M. Laloine 
entered, and went to see if the seats and 
tickets were properly arranged ; but as 
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soon as Sterny perceived his intention, he 
went up to him, spoke about ostrich 
feathers, contrasted them with those of 
peacocks and other birds, and Laloine, 
taking for granted that all was right, was 
delighted with the Marquis, who laughed 
and chatted, who asked for snuff, found it 
excellent, and who complimented him 
upon his good arrangements and better taste. 
A carriage arrives. The Marquis sends 
M. Laloine to give his hand to the ladies. 
Laloine runs to the door ; finds that it is a 
lady and gentleman, who ask for a cabinet 
particulier ; returns, and Sterny makes a 
long rigmarole speech upon the morality of 
cabinets particuliers, What is the matter 
with him? what does he wish? I told you 
before that love and reason were at 
variance ; for behold our lion giving himself 
a great deal of trouble—for what, you may 
ask? Why, to be seated near a little girl. 

Success gained by stratagem, in the eyes 
of many, atones for the worst of actions : 
then Sterny should be excused, for he suc- 
ceeded. The company arrived. Sterny 
stood at the door which opened upon the 
dining-room, assured that Lise would not 
pass without speaking. At last she entered 
with her mother and sister, when the former 
said kindly, 

“What, Monsieur le Marquis, so soon?” 

Sterny replied, looking meaningly in 
Lise’s face, 

“One fault in a day is quite enough.” 

The countenance of Lise crimsoned ; she 
felt the reproach, and retired, displeased, 
into a corner of the room, determined to 
have as little to say to the Marquis as 
possible. 

A scene somewhat amusing took place as 
the seats were being taken round the table. 
Sterny, who knew his, went to instal himself 
behind his chair, while Lise was searching 
for hers on the other side. 

“Yonder,” Prosper cried, pointing to the 
side where Sterny was ; but on observing 
the Marquis, he appeared much surprised. 

Prosper then exchanged looks with M. 
Laloine, who bit his lips in a manner which 
seemed to say— 

“ My son-in-law is certainly a fool.” 

On the other hand, Madame Laloine, who 
had calculated upon being by the side of 
the Marquis, looked at M. Tirlot with an 
air of astonishment, whilst he, proud of the 
honour which had been conferred upon 
him, sat down in seeming delight. Lise 
advanced timidly, scarcely knowing what 
to do, for she had perceived all the dialogue 
of looks which had taken place. As for 
Sterny, his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, he 
saw nothing, and appeared totally ignorant 
of what was going on. His embarrassment, 
however, terminated, for he heard M. La- 
loine say to his daughter, 

‘Come, Lise, go and sit down.” 
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The manner in which these words were 
pronounced, announced a forced resignation 
to the maladresse of Gobillon. Whilst 
Sterny moved his chair to make room for 
Lise, she saluted him so drily, that he 
guessed she was aware that it was not 
her brother-in-law who had made the mis- 
take. From the first sentence that he pro- 
nounced, he foresaw that Lise had deter- 
mined to answer him only in monosyllables ; 
but he had two hours before him, and that 
was more than was necessary to make her 
change her resolution. At first he left her 
to herself, and directed his attention to the 
fat Monsieur who was seated on the other 
side of her, he being no other than the ho- 
nourable silk-mercer who had entertained 
him in the morning with his long speech 
on the sugar question. Sterny renewed the 
discussion, when each of the opponents was 
obliged to speak either by inclining before 
or behind Lise, who at last became so 
ennuyée, that she could not prevent herself, 
by repeated movements, from shewing her 
impatience; but Sterny had no pity : he 
excited his opponent to such a degree, that 
M. Laloine, perceiving them so warmly 
engaged, exclaimed, 

““What are you speaking about, gentle- 
men ?” 

“ Of sugar-cane and beet-root,” Lise re- 
plied, with a sullen air. 

“ Ah!” M. Laloine exclaimed, delighted 
that the question was of so innocent a nature. 

Sterny, imagining that it was the moment 
for attack, addressed his companion, 

“Indeed, Sir, I am afraid that our con- 
versation has been tiresome to Mademoi- 
selle; we will resume our discussion some 
other time.” 

“Willingly,” replied the mercer; who 
perceived that he had allowed the first 
service to be nearly over without touching 
anything, and who appeared willing to 
make up for the time which he had lost. 

Lise, however, made no reply; and the 
gros mercier said, 

“Ts your mother not right, Mademoiselle 
Lise, in saying that men have lost all their 
gallantry. You see us two gentlemen by 
the side of a pretty young girl, and we can 
find nothing better to speak of than politics. 
But for me, there is an excuse; Iam a 
father, and have forgotten all. Monsieur, 
however, who is a young man, ought to 
have many fine things to say.” 

“ Find, then, some fine things, animal !” 
thought Sterny, who, seeing the turned-up 
lip of Lise, scarcely knew what to say. 
He at last offered her a glass of wine, which 
she accepted with thanks. A silence then 
ensued. : 

* Allons,” the lion said to himself, “I am 
becoming as stupid as a negro. It is high 
time to begin the attack.” 

(To be continued.) 
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RAPHAEL’S COUNTRY HOUSE. 
BY L’ETUDIANT. 


** No; thou dost not yet know, 

That sentiment of delight and melancholy, 

Which the declining sun of Italy inspires.” 
THEsE lines occurred to my mind, and I 
repeated them to a friend, while wandering 
by the side of the Tiber, at the moment 
when the last rays of the setting sun were 
disappearing through the cypress trees 
which crown Mount Mario. M. C——, 
who had but that day arrived at Rome, did 
not appear to comprehend this sudden ex- 
clamation, and not attempting to make him 
share the ecstasy of my soul, I said— 

. Patience! you, too, will soon experience 
it.” 


We then directed our steps to the town ; 
and this promenade, although rendered 
sacred by being one of Poussin’s favourites, 
was little to the taste of my Parisian friend. 

A few minutes afterwards we entered 
Rome, amidst the pealings of the bells, 
which were announcing the Ave Maria. 
Each repaired to his dwelling, some 
crossing themselves, some with uncovered 
heads—in fact, all Rome seemed under the 
influence of a mysterious emotion. Silence 
succeeded the noise of the crowd and of 
the carriages which a moment before had 
filled the Corso. C——, who did not 
understand what all this meant, demanded 
if the bells announced some sad calamity, 
or the death of a wealthy personage. 

“ No, my friend,” I replied, “these bells, 
indeed, knell a departure, but it is that of 
day ; they announce the setting of the sun, 
and the approach of night. At Paris, where 
the days have neither beginning nor end, 
this solemn hour is unknown ; but here it 
is different; and if they do not put their 
time to better account than the inhabitants 
of other countries, they at least mark it 
with the most scrupulous exactness. The 
sun regulates the hours of labour, and the 
moment he disappears, the signal for prayer 
is given.” 

y friend found these remarks somewhat 
strange, and said to me, on leaving— 

“What a sad country! If I were not 
going to see the fresques of Raphael to- 
morrow, I think I would leave this evening 
for Naples. 

The next day I abdicated my functions 
of cicerone, and left him to the guidance 
ofa distinguished painter, who had promised 
to conduct him to the Vatican. In the 
evening I met him in the French saloon of 
the Academy, and I had the good fortune 
of witnessing the happy effect that the 
chefs Ceeuvres of the age of Louis X. had 
upon him. The following day he visited 
the Forum, and I saw that he was no longer 
in haste to go to Naples. Shortly after we 
Set ont on an excursion to Tivoli, where we 
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arrived a few minutes before the hour of 
prayer. We left our caretella at the tomb 
of Plautia, and ascended, accompanied b 
two others, the umbrageous banks whic 
overshadow the ancient Tiber, when an im- 
posing spectacle presented itself. We had 
before us a forest of olive trees, with knotty 
trunks and silvery foliage; the campagne of 
Rome lay at our feet, wild, desert-like, and 
lonely; on the horizon the dome of St. 
Peter’s—that giant temple of the eternal 
city. All this admirable tableau was co- 
loured by the rays of a summer’s sun, which 
imparted to the distant dome the colours of 
the amethyst, and to the ruins of the plain 
blue shadows, which were flitting on a fiery 
soil. Nothing disturbed the majesty of 
this sublime scene—not a movement, not a 
sound, save the ticking of a clock, which 
told us that a town was at hand, buried 
in the verdure. 

We were seized with admiration, and re- 
mained gazing for some minutes in silence, 
which M. C—— broke, by calling out, in- 
voluntarily, : 

“ Mon Dieu! what a beautiful scene this 
is!” 

Without speaking, I seized his hand, and 
from that moment it seemed to me that 
our friendship was linked hy closer ties. 
Oh! you who visit the Tiber of Horace, 
forget not the hour of.sunset; for it is 
then that you will experience the sweet 
emotions which such a scene excites. 

The following autumn I was with M. 
C——, near the crater of Mount Vesuvius, 
at the momentof sunset, when the glorious orb 
sunk below the horizon, as in a sea of molten 
gold. 

The next winter we returned to Rome; 
and, according to the custom of the country, 
began our promenades a short time before 
sunset. Our places of resort were, generally, 
those the least frequented. One day, a 
short time before my friend’s departure, we 
directed our steps to the village of Borghese, 
where there was a large concourse of people, 

“OQ!” said my friend, “ this noisy assem- 
bly is not to my taste. Since I must soon 
quit Rome, let our last walks be of a retired 
nature.” ; 

“ Nothing is easier,” I replied ; “come in 
this direction ; it will not be long before we 
shall be alone.” 

After making a few turns we approached 
a shady alley, which conducted us toa clump 
of trees, in the midst of which we perceived 
a small country house, the gates and win- 
dows of which were closed. 

“Whose habitation is this?” my friend 
demanded ; “and why have you brought me 
here?” 

“ This is,” I replied, “ the house of 
Raphael; it is here where he came to re- 
pose after his labours at the Vatican; it 
was, perhaps, in this house where he con- 
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ceived many of his chefs d’wuvre. Who 
knows if it was not he who, with his own 
hands, planted those laurel-trees which 
surround his house; and if it was not here 
that the laurels were gathered which a 
pope placed on his tomb ?” 

This seeming neglect is of itself a tonch- 
ing mark of respect. The arts are in no 
country so much respected as here. No 
one dare inhabit this hallowed retreat, 
where the spirit of the great genius still 
appears to wander.” 

M. C—— listened to me in silence and 
abstraction, his eyes at one time fixed 
upon the house, then upon the trees which 
surreunded it. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of reproach ; “‘ you knew of this place, 
and never thought of bringing me to it: if 
I were going to remain in Rome I would 
come here every day !” 

A few moments afterwards he added— 

“ T shall never forget my arrival at Tivoli, 
nor our visit to Vesuvius; but believe me, 
my dear friend, I never, till I came to this 
country, experienced the benign influences 
that the beautiful scenes of nature have 
upon the mind.” 

At this moment, as at our first excursion 
to the Promenade du Poussin, the sun was 
setting behind the hills which border the 
Tiber, and the ringing of the bells reached 
us, mellowed in the distance; a tear started 
from the eye of my friend, who was lost in 
admiration. 

Eight days after, I returned alone, and 
painted a design of the spot, which the en- 
graving prefixed to this article represents. 

As to the house itself, it offers nothing 
very extraordinary. It is of small extent, 
with rather a picturesque structure. Some 

ents of painting, attributed to Jules Ro- 
main, with the arabesques des voiites, are the 
only traces of decoration which time has 
spared. The arches of the portico, sup- 
ported by columns of granite, are formed 
from the ruins of some ancient monument. 
Its principal charm at present is its solitude. 
Seen from the villa of Medici, it produces 
a charming effect. It is surrounded by 
beautiful verdure; above are seen the 
tall pines of the village of Borghese, which 
are themselves crowned by the snowy crests 
of the Apennines.—From the French. 


BARONIAL CASTLES OF THE EIGHTH AND 
NINTH CENTURIES. 


To such of our readers who may have cul- 
tivated a taste for historical research, it may 
be interesting to contrast the mode of life 
adopted by the ancient nobility of Europe 
with the modern style of living; and to 
trace the modifications which the pro, 

of successive ages of civilization and disco- 
very has, in the lapse of nearly ten centu- 
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ries, effected in the internal arrangement of 
the dwellings of the gentry, and in the ap- 
preciation of domestic comfort. At the 
early period to which we have alluded, the 
habits and manners of the higher classes of 
the people of all Europe, as is, indeed, the 
case at the present day, bore so striking a 
general resemblance, that to describe one 
portion is, with some trifling allowance for 
local circumstances, to depict all the others. 
The description, therefore, of a seignorial 
dwelling, or castle, such as formed the resi- 
dence of most of the nobles, some few only 
being on a somewhat more magnificent 
scale, may convey a tolerably correct idea 
of the manner of living of the magnates of 
Europe generally, about the eighth or ninth 
centuries. In all the main particulars of 
this description, the majority of the old 
chroniclers, as likewise the later historians 
of the middle ages, Miller, Tschudi, &c., 
perfectly agree. 

The “castle,” or lordly residence, con- 
sisted, generally, of a square tower of rough- 
hewn stone, built on a steep rock,* and 


* In many parts of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, the ruins of some of these strong- 
holds remain to this day. They usually com- 
manded the high-roads or lines of traffic between 
the chief towns of Europe. The appearance of a 
company of travelling merchants was the signal 
for a descent by the petty lord of the district, at 
the head of his armed retainers or vassals, 
from his robber’s-den, or ‘‘ rauber-schloss,’’ as 
their lordly receptacles for plander, or rather their 
ruins, are still denominated throughout Germany. 
Up to the present day, the word ‘“ darone’’ 
(baron) is, in the Italian language, synonymous 
with ‘‘ robber,’”’ “scoundrel,” &c. Plundering 
on the high road was indeed at that period, and 
for some centuries afterwards, considered as the 
legitimate and well-established privilege of the 
nobility. The privilege extended to murder and 
rape ; as we find that, in 847, under the immediate 
descendants of Charlemagne, an imperial rescript 
was issued, forbidding murder and the crimen 
rapti, “‘ which,’ as the edict recites, ‘* have hitherto 
been deemed the peculiar privilege of the great.” 

A curious anecdote, illustrative of the manners 
of the period, is recorded in the Helvetian annals, 
of one of these baronial castles. The lord having 
a marriageable daughter, the suitor for the hand 
of the young lady waited upon the father, and in 
the course of the interview, made inquiry as to 
the nature and amount of the marriage-portion, or 
dowry, to be given with the bride. Whereupon 
the baron, inviting him to ascend the narrow stair- 
case leading to the summit of the chief tower 
which commanded a view of four cross-roads, 
very complacently exclaimed—‘‘ Yonder is my 
daughter’s dower !” In this respect, matters seem 
not greatly to have improved, for some centu- 
ries afterwards, we find a v similar anecdote 
related of an archbishop of Cologne, who had 
erected one of these robber-fortresses. The person 
to whom he had entrusted the command inquired, 
very naturally, into the amount of his salary, 
upon which the prelate led him to a window, and 
pointed significantly to four roads, which were 
within sight of the castle, meaning thereby to 
indicate, that whatever passed was a fair object of 
plunder. For a considerable period 
** The barons’ — 2 ee from the — 
annalists, ‘‘ continued still to receptacles 
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surrounded by a deep trench. There was 
no entrance from without to the ground- 
floor, which contained a dungeon for cri- 
minals, a well, and cellars amply stored 
with provisions, but scantily supplied with 
wine—a luxury comparatively rarein most 
parts of Europe till a much later period. 
The entrance to the castle was into the 
first story, at the height of fifteen feet from 
the ground, by wooden steps, which could 
be drawn up in time of war. This contained 
the kitchen, through which it was necessary 
to pass to the other apartments ; the female 
servants had beds enclosed in closets round 
its sides. A spiral staircase from this led 
to the second story, which was the apart- 
ment of the family ; and near the entrance 
was a large stove of hewn stone, with steps 
round it, that served as seats. On the other 
side of the entrance was the state bed of 
the lord and his lady, richly decorated with 
carved armorial bearings and needlework ; 
surrounded by a massy railing of carved 
wood, it was considerably raised from the 
floor, and a truckle bed for the younger 
children stood under its feet. In the oppo- 
site corners of this hall, two beds, each 
large enough to contain several persons,* 
were screened off by curtains, in one of 
which slept the sons, in the other the 
daughters, of the family ; round the sides of 
the room, the wainscoting of polished wood 
enclosed cupboards, where their clothes and 
other effects were kept, together with the 
household linen spun by the ladies and their 
maid-servants ; a strong iron chest, let into 
the thickness of the wall, guarded the 
money, the jewels, and writings of value 
and importance ; the great thickness of the 
walls partially excluded the light of the 
windows; and within the recesses formed 
by them the ladies of the family assembled 
with their embroidery and other parapher- 
nalia of female occupation or amusement. 
In the centre stood a large table, which 
served the family meals, when there were 
no guests present. Two arm-chairs of gilt 
leather and some high stools were gene- 


or highway-robbery, in a person of low degree, 
was termed reitery (i. e., business of a horseman, 
or a knight) in a baron; and to live frum the 
saddle, was a genteel expression for a noble robber. 
** In general,” say the historians, ‘‘ the profession 
of a baron was at best but a precarious profes- 
sion ; indeed, it was no uncommon idea, that the 
possession of a ‘castle’ gave the proprietor a 
claim to all the land around which he could 
subdue by the force of arms.’? In process of 
time, however, the merchants formed associations 
among themselves for their mutual protection ; 
and the iron cage in which the citizens of Quidlin- 
berg immured a potent baron who infested their 
neighbourhood, was long preserved as a mark of 
seasonable severity, and shewn to travellers as 
such. 

* The celebrated ‘‘ Great Bed of Ware,” of which 
occasional mention is made in ballads and songs, 
even up to the middle of the last century, was, 
probably, the latest remnant amongst ourselves of 
this ancient custom. 
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rally the only portable seats. A few 
shelves contained the library of the castle, 
usually consisting of a legend of the 
saints, some books of chivalry, and a trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives. The winding 
staircase led from this to the third story, 
constituting the hall of the baron, warmed 
by a chimney large enough to roast an ox 
entire. This hall, where the baron enter- 
tained his friends, was ornamented with 
trophies of arms, and with the branching 
antlers of the stags killed in the chase hy 
himself or his forefathers ; from these were 
suspended the lamps that lighted the hall, 
when the carousal was prolonged to a late 
hour. On these occasions, the head of a 
wild boar, with its ears gilded, and an 
orange between its teeth, and*a peacock 
dressed, with its wings expanded, were con- 
sidered elegant dishes. The numerous high 
and narrow windows of this apartment 
were enriched with painted glass, containing 
armorial bearings, or representing some 
event from history, the scripture, or the 
“ Lives of the Saints.” The corners were 
partitioned off, and contained beds for the 
accommodation of the guests. In the story 
above this, was lodged the warder of the 
castle, who, from this elevated position, sur- 
veyed the surrounding country, and gave 
notice by his horn of the approach of 
visitors or of enemies. 

The castle yard was surrounded by a 
very strong wali, within which stood a 
chapel, storehouses, and the habitations of 
the male servants. The ground immedi- 
ately adjoining was planted with vegetables 
and fruit trees, for the use of the castle; 
and beyond, were the fields cultivated for 
the baron by his immediate dependants. 

The gradual substitution of the great 
round tower, with its pinnacle, or pointed 
conical roof, for the ancient square “ donjon,” 
or “keep,” would appear to have constituted 
the main alteration introduced with suc- 
ceeding ages into the external appearance 
and arrangement of these strongholds of 
baronial power, and by no means unfre- 
quently, of lordly depredation and violence. 





Miscellaneous. 


DECORATION OF THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT WITH PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 


AN inquiry has been lately instituted by the 
House of Commons, of great moment to 
artists, and interesting to all who wish well 
to the arts of their country. It is intended 
to decorate the new Houses of Parliament 
with painting and sculpture, and for this 
purpose a committee has heen appointed to 
take evidence as to the manner in which 
the picture ought to be executed, and to 
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inquire into the different capabilities of 
fresco and oil for that purpose. Another 
subject of inquiry is, how the talent of the 
country is to be called forth, whether by 
public competition or by the individual 
artists being chosen by competent judges 
appointed for that purpose. A variety of 
witnesses were called; amongst others, the 
architect of the buildings and some ama- 
teurs ; but the principal witnesses that bear 
more immediately upon the question are, the 
President of the Royal Academy, Mr. East- 
lake, and Mr. Dyce. With regard to the 
President, he not being acquainted with the 
frescoes in Italy, could give no evidence on 
that point, so that the whole may be said 
to be confined to Mr. Eastlake and Mr. 
Dyce; the first of whom seems never to 
have practised fresco painting, while the 
second executed a head in that manner, 
which was sent to, but unfortunately rejected 
at, the late exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
so that we know nothing of his talents in 
that respect. 

It was highly proper in the committee to 
call in the assistance of the President on 
this and all public discussions on the fine 
arts, but he never having been in Italy, it 
is astonishing that the committee should 
have overlooked calling upon the Secretary 
of the Royal Academy, a gentleman who, 
from his constant practice in the highest 
style of art, and having spent many years 
in Italy in the study of the great frescoes, 
besides being professor of painting in the 
Academy, we should have thought would 
have been a most competent witness on the 
occasion ; and had he been called upon, we 
have no doubt he would have cleared away 
a great dea! of uncertainty still clinging to 
the inquiry. This oversight gives an ap- 
pearance of one-sidedness which is unplea- 
sant: however excellent the evidence of 


Mr. Eastlake and Mr. Dyce, we feel that 
the committee are scarcely warranted in 
declaring so decided an opinion in their 
report as they have given :—“ Your com- 
mittee having carefully considered the evi- 
dence, are disposed to recommend that this 
style (fresco) or mode of painting should be 


adopted.” As to the evidence in regard to 
the artists being chosen by competition, a 
result at which the committee seem anxious 
to arrive, the opinion of Sir Martin Shee is 
given in an open, straightforward, and un- 
compromising manner. Looking to what 
has lately happened in this country upon 
that point, it is rather curious to see the 
various attempts of the committee to dis- 
lodge him from his position, but all in vain. 
To the often repeated question on this sub- 
ject he only replies with redoubled decision. 
The committee, in their report to the House 
on the evidence given, entirely overlook 


this part of it; for what reason they know 
best. 
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The difference in the evidence of the 
President and that of Mr. Eastlake, on the 
subject of competition, is curious. In page 
20, Sir Martin says, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ We know, by experience, that when 
any particular project is set on foot in the 
arts, either of painting or sculpture, all 
sorts of intrigues are resorted to, and all 
kinds of engines set in motion, to place the 
job in the hands of particular individuals ; 
there is no instrument of influence that is 
not employed for that purpose ; and there- 
fore whoever may be appointed for so im- 
portant a duty, ought to be provided, as far 
as possible, with the means of counteracting 
that influence by the opinions of those who 
are most competent to render him assist- 
ance.” Mr. Eastlake says (page 48), in 
answer to the same question, “ I have not 
considered the question of competition 
generally. I think there are objections to 
it; but it seems to me that it might be 
desirable. I have heard of objections, and 
I have never considered the question much. 
I know that there is a prejudice generally 
against competition; but I confess, pro- 
vided you have competent judges, it appears 
to me to be the fairest mode of deciding.” 
It appears to me that in this great national 
edifice, to be erected for the two houses of 
Parliament, everything connected with it 
in the way of decoration ought to be strictly 
national, to descend with the building to 
future ages, shewing the state of the arts of 
the country in every department at the 
time of its erection; and this ought to be 
strictly adhered to, let the talent of the 
country be what it may. If this be granted, 
the first things to be considered are the 
particular qualities for which the British 
school is celebrated, in contradistinction to 
the other schools of Europe. Colour and 
chiaro-scuro may be said to form distin- 
guishing features of it; whilst in portrait 
painting, familiar life, and landscape, the 
departments in which they have been en- 
couraged, they excel all the schools of 
Europe. In the highest style of art, other 
states have given employment to their 
native artists, the English government 
never. As that style of art can only be 
advanced by government patronage, it is 
hard indeed that the artists should be 
obliged to bear the taunts of ignorant 
amateurs, which ought to be directed 

inst a government which has never 
allowed its artists to shew their talent in 
this higher department, but has treated any 
attempts made with the most cold and 
chilling indifference. The national feeling 
ought also to be attended to. The British 
public have no real feeling for the higher 
departments of art; and the amateur, in 
his love for colour, touch, and finish, will 
give thousands for a landscape with a few 
pollards, or a subject of sheep and cows, 
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whilst pictures by the first Italian masters 
will often not bring as many hundreds. 
This statement applies to all ranks of 
amateurs, even to sovereignty itself, for 
the great collection of pictures formed by 
George IV. was almost entirely Flemish 
and Dutch. If this be as stated, 1t becomes 
evident that pictures painted in oil would 
be more consonant both with the feelings 
and peculiar talent of the British artist, and 
with the taste of the British public. 

I do not mean to say that fresco ought 
to be entirely kept out of the building. 
There are many situations on pilasters and 
curved parts of the ceiling where it may 
be used with advantage, combining with the 
architecture. It might also be made use 
of in many situations where the light is 
deficient for oil pictures. 

In an inquiry of this sort, it is of great 
consequence, in the first place, to know 
what number of pictures may be demanded 
for the different spaces of the building 
The architect has been called upon to give 
the number of square feet of wall that may 
be covered; but this gives no real assistance 
to the inquiry. Half or more of this 
number of feet may be unfit for pictures, 
from want of light, from being cut up with 
windows, and other causes. The better 
plan would be to have elevations of all the 
walls to a scale, marking the windows, 
pilasters, &c., upon the spaces, and shewing 
how the rooms are lighted: the spaces 
could then be laid out for pictures of 
various dimensions. 

During the inquiry, in regard to the 
vehicle to be employed in painting the 
Houses of Parliament, the German school 
is noticed as the only one in modern times 
which has made use of fresco in the decora- 
tion of apartments. This is all well 
enough, however crude and forbidding their 
efforts may be; but the committee seems 
to hold them up as a school for the imitation 
of English artists, and Mr. Eastlake has 
written an account of their feelings and 
ideas upon art, which is inserted in the 
appendix of the report. This bringing 
forward the practice of any schoo! for 
imitation at the commencement of a great 
national work, which ought to depend 
entirely upon its own resources for cha- 
racter and originality, cannot be too much 
reprobated. 

The German school has always been 
local in its ideas, and unconnected in 
feeling with any of the schools of Europe. 
It has always been held the lowest amongst 
the great schools, and must always remain 
so as long as a servile imitation is the basis 
of it. 

In this country we have an admiration 
for the great schools generally, however 
different in their aims, whether Roman, 
Florentine, Venetian, Spanish, Flemish, or 








Dutch; but with the German school no 
country seems to have any sympathy. It 
is local, and adapted to the feelings of 
Germans, and Germans only. In writing 
on the German school, Mr. Eastlake seems 
to think that their artists look upon painting 
as adapted only to the representation of 
religious subjects ; and to keep it pure, as 
they term it, they imitate (for the whole 
school is imitation) the works that were 
produced before classical learning and the 
antique statues were introduced to the 


‘attention of Europe; and so decided are 


they on this point, that one of their first 
artists, in the madness of bigotry, declares 
that the antique statues are only to be 
looked upon as idols, and that any art pro- 
duced by pagans is to be held in abhorrence. 
In another place Mr. Eastlake says, “ The 
indications of a classic taste were sufficient 
to condemn the finest works, and hence the 
later productions of Raffaelle were not 
considered fit models for study!!!” This 
is too bad; but suppose the Germans are 
right, what has all this to do with the 
painting of the Honses of Parliament, which 
will require no picture on religious subjects, 
but subjects relating to the great events in 
English history ? 

We do not mean to say that Mr. East- 
lake is entirely a convert to this German 
doctrine, but he certainly has a leaning 
that way. He appears to us in the light of 
a man throwing poisoned cakes on a table 
of wholesome food, and upon his being 
questioned on the effect produced by the 
cakes upon the guests, says, “I never in- 
tended they should eat them.” Then why 
throw them down on the table? We had 
thought, in our ignorance, that the English 
school could date its existence but a few 
years back, but to our amazement we are 
told by Mr. Eastlake that it flourished 600 
years ago, not inferior in native talent to 
the schools of Sienna and Florence. 
Mr. Eastlake very properly, in an an- 
nouncement so novel, tells us that the names 
of the great artists of the time are preserved. 

That Henry III. was most profuse in his 
expenditure in edifices and the necessary 
decorations wanted therein, there can be no 
doubt ; and that he was very fond of 
foreigners, like many of our modern ama- 
teurs, is also not to be doubted ; but that he 
fostered the native talent of the country, 
and produced a school of English art, has 
been nowhere found out by English an- 
tiquaries till Mr. Eastlake enlightened us 
on the subject. Amongst the documents 
still existing of the time is mentioned 
Edwardus Odo Aurifaber; and Odo Filius 
was master of the works at Westminster. 
Various precepts are directed to Willielmo 
Pictori, called in one Pictori Florentino, 
evidently the principal painter. One 
precept is directed to Waltero Pictori 
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Nostro. Of him nothing more is known. 
The shrine of Edward the Confessor was 
executed by Petrus Cavalini Civis Romanus, 


asculptor. This is, I believe, the whole 
list of artists known at that time; it now 
remains for Mr. Eastlake to add his list of 
English artists whose names are preserved. 
But allowing Mr. Eastlake his assumption 
ofan English school existing equal to any 
in Italy during the reign of Henry III, 
what does he propose ?—It is, if it means 
anything, that the present English school 
should dismiss, like the Germans, the 
knowledge they have acquired during a 
lapse of centuries, discard their classical 
learning and feelings, forget ever having 
seen the Cartoons of Raffaelle, and begin 
toimitate “the very important relics which 
still exist on the walls of the edifices at 
Westminster,” to use his own words. 
Englishmen may not have the blind en- 
thusiasm of the Germans, but they have 
the good sense which has always charac- 
terized their school ; and Mr. Eastlake may 
depend upon it that they never will fall 
back on a school they never heard of ; but 
dating the commencement of the English 
school of painting from the real founder, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, (glory to the name !) 
they will advance in art generally in- 
dependent of any school whatever, and, if 
treated fairly, will execute any works they 
may be intrusted with to their own honour 
and that of their country. But if treated 
otherwise, the noblemen and gentlemen 
intrusted with the present commission, 
may depend upon it that whatever is com- 
menced with disgust can only end in dis- 
appointment.— Morning Chronicle. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


A new series of fifteen of these interesting 
optical illusions has been added to the 
other attractions at the Adelaide Gallery. 
The subjects are principally landscapes and 
views, which are executed with much neat- 
ness of touch, brilliancy, and transparency 
of colour. Among them are views of the 
Tower of London under three different 
aspects ; the first a daylight view, the second 
with a moonlight effect, which changes to 
a representation of the edifice as it appeared 
during the awful conflagration. There are 
also exhibited some subjects of a more diffi- 
cult style of execution—viz., figures and 
ct The first of these, a portrait of 

. Farraday, on a gigantic scale, is well 
executed ; the blending of the tints (a diffi- 
cult matter in painting on glass) is very 
happily effected. The exhibition is closed 
with an allegorical piece, representing 
Briannia,supported by Scotia and Hibernia, 
and attended by the arts and sciences. This 
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is by far the most effective painting of the 
whole, and possesses merits of no mean 
order as a work of art. The design is well 
conceived, the figures ably drawn and 
grouped, and it presents adegree of harmony 
and colour not often witnessed in repre- 
sentations of this nature. Each subject is 
accompanied by some appropriate air, 
played by a band of music placed behind 
the screen, and occasionally a song is intro- 
duced with very happy effect. During the 
representation of the view of Ponla Phonea, 
for instance, Moore’s beautiful song of the 
“ Meeting of the waters” is sung with much 
grace and feeling by a female vocalist. In 
every respect these dissolving views form a 
most pleasing and instructive exhibition. 
In an early number we shall return to - 

this interesting subject, and devote more 
space to its consideration ; and the letter- 
press will be accompanied by an engraving 
of the most picturesque of the views. 


THE VETERAN AND THE ARTIST. 


Snort ty after the accession of Charles the 
Tenth to the throne of France, the strictest 
orders were issued, by authority of his ma- 
jesty, to suppress every visible sign of the 
Napoleon government. 

It so happened that a veteran of the 
vielle garde, who had served in every cam- 
paign under the petit caporal, (as the Em- 
peror was familiarly termed by his soldiers, ) 
opened a small estaminet with the arrears 
and savings of his pay, and some trifling 
addition of patrimony. Here his old com- 
panions in arms were wont to congregate 
after their noon-day repast, to con over the 
papers, discuss the politics of the day, play 
at piquet or dominos, drink their petit verre 
of Cognac, or a bottle of frothy beer. 

The ex-grenadier was sorely puzzled for 
an appropriate sign indicative of his new 
calling; but remembering a celebrated oil 
painter, who had befriended him on more 
than one occasion, he applied to the bene- 
volent artist, who kindly undertook to 
furnish him with a suitable enseigne. 

In a few days was exhibited a well- 
executed representation of a tomb, with 
characteristic scenery, descriptive of the 
spot covering the remains of the old 
soldier’s idol in the island of St. Helena: 
two veterans, in the uniform of Napoleon’s 
old guards, were placed in the foreground, 
in a mournful attitude, leaning on their 
reversed firelocks, and gazing in silent 
sorrow on the hallowed spot. Over this 
really good picture were these words, “ Au 
Tombeau du Brave.” 

Our hero had been permitted to remain 
in uninterrupted possession of his tenement 
for some months, and the alluring emblem 
of his former vocation allowed to dangle in 
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triumph over his door, when, on an evil 
day, an agent de police presented himself, to 
the astonishment and dismay of the veteran, 
and hinted, in no measured terms, at the 
expediency of changing the character of 
the sign, and substituting another, less 
offensive to the existing government. 

With no little regret and reluctance did 
the vielle moustache remove the prohibited 
painting. He flew to the artist, to whom 
he bitterly lamented the necessity of sup- 
pressing this emblem of his skill, which 
had so materially contributed to attract 
customers to his café. 

The kind-hearted painter, with a signi- 
ficant “ Eh bien, nous verrons,” begged of 
the disconsolate militaire not to despair of 
a remedy, and desired him to call on the 
following morning, by which time he 
thought an expedient might be hit upon, 
that would perhaps pe the cabaretier 
to reproduce his favourite sign, without 
any material alteration. The next day the 
still doubting soldier, true to his appoint- 
ment, was at the door of the artist’s atelier, 
and on entering it, observed, to his astonish- 
ment, the tombeau du brave in the same ob- 
jectionable state as (he F nsitigind he had 
left it on the preceding day. 

The painter, perceiving strong indications 
of disappointment in the countenace of his 
old friend, desired him to look at the super- 
scription. The former one had been ex- 

punged, and in its stead appeared the follow- 
[ “A la biére de Mars.” 

To those conversant with the French 
lan, , the point of this jeu de mot will be 
obvious. The delighted veteran embraced 
his friend, the artist, d la mode Frangaise, 
and returned exultingly to his café, where 
the sign, with, the amended. superscrip- 
tion, was immediately displayed, and may 
be seen to this day, in a small street lead- 
ing from the Boulevard du Temple; and 
should the reader, when next he visits the 
French capital, wish a confirmation of the 
above anecdote, he has only to call at the 
Biére de Mars for a glass of liqueur, when 
the aged proprietor will repeat, with feel- 
ings of gratitude to his benefactor, the fact 
Ihave here recorded.— The Sportsman in 
France. 
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The Niger Expedition —Intelligence has 
been ate wh that the Niger expedition bas 
become dispirited, and that the whole of the 
steamers would rendezvous at Ascension, 
on the Ist of January. The Wilberforce, 
which was intended to remain in the Niger 
until the next season, had already arrived 
at Ascension. The expedition was reported 
to have left colonies up the Niger, but 
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what will be their fate without any est 
blishment to communicate with outsi 
it is, perhaps, not difficult to foretel__ The, 
Shipping Gazette. 

pps with a Dog. 
a Newfoundland dog, . hah 
brated for catching salmon. He knew re 
Monday mornings as well as the fisherme 
themselves, and used to go to the cauld of, 
mill- dam, at Fireburn mill, on those morn-: 
ings. He there took his station at the cauld 
slap, or opening in the dam, to 
salmon to pass, and has been known to kill 
from 12 to 20 salmon in the morning. The © 
fish he took to the side. The then Lord — 
Tankerville instituted a process against the | 
dog. I had a copy of the proceedings, but ~ 
I regret to say it was lost when the old © 
library was altered. This case was brought. 
before the Court of Session, and the process — 
was entitled “ The Earl of Tankerville, v, 
a Dog, the property of the Earl of Home,” 
Judgment was given in favour of the dog.— 
Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. 

The use of the Solar System.—One — 
saying in company how glorious and usefal’ ” 
a body the sun was, another says, “ The — 
sun, to be sure, is a very fine body, but in, 
mine opinion the moon is much more | 
useful ; for the moon affords us light in the — 
night-time, when we really want it; — 
whereas we have the sun with us only im — 
the day-time, when we have no occasion 7 
for it."—The Archeologist. ia 

‘Emigration from Great Britain. — he 
cording to the abstract’ of the late 
tion returns preparing to be laid before " 
parliament, which was read before the — 
meeting of the Statistical Society on Monday 
evenin fe it appears that while the popula- — 
tion of England -and Wales in 1821 was ~ 
11,978,875, there had emigrated in the next ~ 
ten years 124,888. In 1831 the population ~ 
was 13,897,187, and the emigration from ~ 
that period to the present year was 394,105. — 
The population of Scotland in 1821 was © 
2,093, 456, and in the first decennial period ~ 
there were 20,969 emigrants; and in 1831 
it was 2,365,114, and the emigrants in the ‘~ 
same period 66,173. These details were — 
taken from the Custom-house reports, — 
which, however, only include those who a 
have left in emigrant ships, while a ange : 
portion of ‘passengers embark for 4 
colonies and foreign lands in trading vessel, a 
of whom no account is preserved. 

Enjoy the blessings of this day, ne 4 
deremy Taylor, if God sends era: ont a q 
evils bear patiently and sweetly; for 3 
day only is ours; we are dead to ocd 5 
and we are not born to to-morrow. ; 
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